








“Our part is to gain time for great rein- 
forcements we and our American allies are 
sending to the eastern theatre. We are in a 
similar position to the original British ex- 
peditionary force which stopped the Germans 
and saved Europe in the first battle of Ypres. 
We must be worthy successors to them, and 
save Asia... Yield no strip of ground... 
I look to you all to fight this battle without 

further thought of retreat.” 
—Generalissimo Sir AR- 
CHIBALD P. WAVELL, 
in a Special Order of the 
Day to Far Eastern Troops. 














For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 





WORL 


This is one of those weeks. Those of us who have not 
been over-exuberant concerning developments on the Rus 
sian and African fronts will be in a better position to 
face realistically developments of these trying times. 









































We are confronted by a crisis in the Pacific; perhaps 
the most serious in our history. Average American does 
not yet grasp the full portent of our position. 

The Japanese drive now approaches its peak. The 
quite apparent purpose is to break thru United Nations 
defenses, dominate the fabulously rich Netherlands In- 
dies, isolate Australia, occupy Burma, block the Burma 
Road to China, control the South China Sea, the Bay of 
Bengal and adjacent waters. All this we forecast weeks 
ago. 

“What will be the fate of Singapore?’ “How long 
can MacArthur’s forces hold out on Bataan?’ Perhaps 
not even Gov’t dep’t most closely concerned could at 
tempt to answer such questions. Certainly no lay observer 
should try to do so. So much depends upon strength and 
nature of reinforcements, and upon intangibles that can 
never be measured in advance. 


We still are definitely optimistic, but this optimism 
has little or nothing to do with day to day developments. 
Having already discounted many of the things that have 
come to pass, we can concentrate on a realistic long-range 
view of the situation. The heartening lesson of these try 
ing times is that our men and materiel have proved their 
overwhelming superiority. ‘Thus it becomes merely a mat 
ter of mathematics. When we can sufficiently increase 
and implement our aerial and land forces, we will win. 


..-—l/t was disclosed this week by Dep't of 
Commerce that we are still getting sizeable im 
ports of rubber from the Far East. Although 
Malaya is of course cut off, Java and other In- 
dies islands represent important production. Vol- 
ume said to be 35,000 to 50,000 tons monthly, 
or slightly more than amount allocated for do- 
mestic use. 

LIBYA: How is it that the apparently exhausted 
Axis forces have been able to turn and occupy Bengasi, 
and more recently Derna, almost the last habitable out- 
post west of the Egyptian border? 








There is no easy answer.+ Probably the British with- 
drawals are to some extent strategic. We know that Gen’l 
Auchinleck has lost troops, supplies and particularly air 
strength, thru transfer to Far East. On the other hand, 
the Nazi African Army has been reinforced to some ex- 
tent, although as you know, some Axis transports bound 
for African ports were sunk in the Mediterranean re- 
cently. What probably is happening here is that British 
are conserving their remaining forces, shortening lines of 
supply and communication, preparatory to a new offen 
sive. If, as we suggest elsewhere, Hitler’s all-out offensive 





OuolE 


prophesies... 


HITLER ALL-OUT EFFORT: We have 
commented before on the fact that Nazi 
aircraft have not, for many weeks, played 
an important part in the campaign against 
Russia; nor has the Luftwaffe been active 
elsewhere. 


The inference is clear that these air 
forces are being reorganized and consoli- 
dated for a terrific all-out effort. Where? 

We think now that Hitler may follow 
plan that has worked weli for Japanese in 
Pacific—attack simultaneously at several 
points. These points will doubtless be gov- 
erned by Allied strength at the moment, 
but may well include Turkey, the Middle 
East, Mediterranean, quite possibly Africa, 
and almost certainly the Russian front. 


materializes in the Mediterranean, Gen’l Auchinleck 
would of course plan to meet it and abandon his original 
intention of driving into Tripoli. 


RUSSIAN FRONT: German resistance is stiffen- 
ing. Reds advance, but pace is definitely slower. Rus- 
sian objectives remain to drive Nazis beyond Smolensk, 
and lift siege of Leningrad. Food trains have been re 
ported entering Leningrad and Germans in that area 
are inactive, but they remain too close for Russian com- 
fort. 


London reports Soviet disappointment at Allied war 
effort, especially U. S. and British war production. In 
Washington, there is concern over lag in our promised 
aid to Russia. ‘Trouble apears to be shipping, rather than 
production. Factories are said to be ahead of schedule, 


and every effort is being made to provide necessary ves / 
sels. 

GREECE: In our year-end review we forecast that + 
Greece would bear brunt of winter suffering. Famine 


now develops with 2,000 deaths reported daily. Average 
adult loss of weight: 34 lbs. Bread quoted at $15 a loaf 
in Athens. Greeks hold Nazis responsible, and_ their 


hatred flames. 
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be known as 
“War Time!” 

















Quote 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“| am healthy. | can wait.”—Mrs. 
FILOMENA Fazatra, 107 years old, 
scheduled for final citizenship in 1944. 

“8” 

“Sure, I’m signin’ for home defense. 
You can’t never tell what’s goin’ t’ 
happen. When | used to live in the 
country, I’d go down the lane to fetch 
the cows up. | never knowed for sure 
whether I’d jump a rabbit, but | al- 
ways toted my shot gun.”—F. V. Ros- 
ERTSON, an Atlanta elevator operator. 

“Let’s hope that all these stories 
about Germany’s difficulties are true, 
but let’s act as tho none of them 
were true.” — Editorial in Akron 
Beacon-Journal. 

“ » 

“The real wave of the future is a 
wave of crime.”—DEVERE ALLEN, editor 
Worldover Press. 

“i hope when you are out of prison 
you can step back into a free country, 
saved by men willing to fight for it.” 

Judge J. LeRoy Apair, sentencing a 
draft evader to federal prison. 

“ » 

“A country can’t get all-out on its 
war effort until a war has been going 
on for a long time. England wasn’t 
all-out even after a year and a half of 
war.”—Ernizk Pyir, Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Columnist. 

“ce ” 

“The working girls here are having 
a bad time of it. The glamorous Wash- 
ington they read about at home just 
doesn’t exist for them. Not one in a 
thousand ever gets inside an embassy 
or a legation or gets a closeup view 
of the President. They come from good 
families and backgrounds only to find 
themselves socially stranded.”—Pa- 
TRICIA Grapy, Society Writer for the 
Washington Post. 


you on that?” 





“There will be enough sugar to sup- 
ply all basic dietary needs.”—Lron 
HENDERSON. 

“We are not the least bit interested 
in placing a claim for the amount due 
us from the post exchange at Guam. 
Under the circumstances, use this sum 
to buy a good-sized shell to blow the 
aggressor nation back to hell.” — 
CHARLES GREEN SALES COMPANY, in a 
letter to Marine Corps. 

“cc ” 

“By 1943 it will be necessary for us 
to mobilize young women for factory 
workers.”—FRANCES PERKINS, Sec’y of 
Labor. 

“ 

“The best way is to wait and let 
the brick hit you on the head. Then 
you are a statesman. If you try, how- 
ever, to avoid a shortage by planning 
ahead, then you are a person des- 
cribed with four words.”—Harotp L. 
Ickes, Sec’y of Interior. 

se ” 

“You are not going to recognize this 
country four months from now.”— 
ERNEST KANZLER, War Production 
Board, outlining sweeping industrial 
changes. 

‘“ ” 

“If there is one thing | like to do, 
it is to shake hands with an old face.” 
—NELSON Eppy, in a radio broadcast. 


“Neither the king nor | are ‘palace- 
minded.’ ”"—QUEEN ELIZABETH, of Eng- 
land, announcing removal of the Roy- 
al Family to a West End Apartment 
for the duration. 

“< 8 

“Washington is a funny town. There 
are a million telephones, and you 
can’t get a number; there are five 
thousand restaurants, and you can’t 
get a meal. There are fifty thousand 
politicians, and nobody will do any- 
thing for you.”.—WiLtt1AM B. Zirr, 
Disgruntled Business Man, who came 
for a War Contract—and didn’t get it. 

“ 

“The tires of Japan’s war chariot 
are beginning to wear thin.”—Con- 
STANTINE Brown, Foreign News An- 
alyst. 

iT ” 

“There’s no use preaching the teach- 
ings of the Apostles to the enemy. The 
only epistle he understands is the 
whine of bullets.”—Jomn Curtin, Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister. 

“ ” 

“If we could throw the Americans 
out of Northern Ireland, we would do 
so. As far as we are concerned, the 
landing of Americans there is the 
same thing as the landing of the Ger- 
mans in Norway.”—PatTrick MAXWELL, 
Nationalist (Ulsterite) Member 
Northern Ireland Parliament. 

‘“ ” 

“We went to Moscow to give, we 
went to Washington to get. And get- 
ting is always more difficult than giv- 
ing.”—Lorp BEAVERBROOK, in a radio 
broadcast commenting on arrival of 
American troops. 

“ ” 

“This war won’t be won in a sprint— 
it won’t be a 100-yard dash. It will be 
a contest of endurance.”—Brig. Gen. 
Lewis B. HERSHEY. 
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AIR RAIDS—Warning 


Humorous warning at Warner 


Bros. film lot: “If the victim of a 
direct hit, don’t go everywhere at 
once.” 
AUTOMOBILES 
Evolution 

1940—No running boards. 

1941—No gear shifts. 

1942—No car. 

—Pittsburgh (Penna.) Press. 


CHRISTIANITY—Converts 


A cotton merchant in Egypt who 
had come into contact with Christian- 
ity and had observed its work made 
the observation after explaining that 
his son was in an American mission 
school, and the fact that he had stu- 
died the Gospel and understood Chris- 
tianity, “My brother, I am a Moslem. 
I shall die a Moslem. I shall never 
become a Christian. My son is a Mos- 
lem. He will live a Moslem. He will 
die a Moslem. He will not become a 
Christian. But the third generation, 
you will gain them all.”—The Pulpit 
Digest, 2-42. 


COURAGE 


At Luzon, a battle-begrimed leather- 
neck marched ten Jap parachutists up 
to headquarters at the point of a ma- 
chine gun. His hard-boiled sergeant 
looked the yellow yaps over grimly, 
then he turned on the marine and 
barked, “Mallarkey, just who do you 
think you are, Frank Buck?” 

“I’m sorry, sir,’ returned the sol- 
dier, a bit downcast, “But it wasn’t 
my fault—this damned chatterbox got 
so hot it jammed on me!’’—Reforma- 
tory Pillar, 1-14-42. 


DEFENSE—Production 


Inmates of Federal Penitentiary, 


Atlanta, voluntarily increased their 
production of defense articles more 
than 100% in 1941. Have just been 


given a special “award of merit” by 
Att'y Gen’l Biddle. 


EQUALITY 

If there are three greater equalizers 
than an income tax of fifty cents of 
everybody’s dollar, severe rationing 
of food and clothing, and a fairly 
equal distribution of bombs, I have 
never seen them.—Epwarp R. Mur- 
row, “Third Winter of War in Brit- 
ain,” Harper’s Bazaar, 1-42. 


GOVERNMENT—Regulation 
When J. A. Krug, OPM’s power 

chief, recently signed the order re- 

voking the southeastern power cur- 





The Gray Guerrillas 
By Dorotruy THomMPsoN 


The gray guerrillas, if yousaw them, 
made you shudder with disgust. Fat 
little bodies, and tentacle-like legs, 
made to crawl, to stick, to cling. 
Hunger, cold, and dirt their element. 
Wool and fur, hair, and the warm, 
close bands of brown collars around 
throats. 

The German armies in the last war 
knew them well. Therefore they made 
no winter campaign. A stalemate from 
December to May. And every eight 
days every man relieved from the 
front to go back to hot water, soap, 


clean clothes, carbolic, camphor. 
The damned Russians were prac- 
tically immune. 
“ ” 


In the shattered hut, he picks them 
off his shirt—looks in the neck band, 


the armpits—picks them out and 
drops them in the stove. 
Disgusting. Make you feel like a 


pig. But, “Krieg ist Krieg,” all in the 
day’s work, and only one in a thou- 
sand 


harmful, probably, if you can 
put up with the itch. 
Heil Hitler! 
“ ” 
Nobody shot him. Then why this 


blinding, hideous, searing pain across 
the brows, that scalps a man, not 
once, but many times? A heart that 
beats 130 to the minute suffocates the 
breath; the temperature is 30 below 
zero; but the tongue burns and swells 
at 105 degrees of fever. 


“ ” 


Their element is hunger, dirt and 
cold. They begin their campaign in 
the last weeks of January. They reach 
the peak of their Blitzkrieg at the 
end of February. They continue their 
death crawl into March. 

Civilized hygienic men are least im- 
mune. 

The Sixth Column. 

Typhus Lice.—Condensed from Miss 
Thompson’s Syndicated Column, On 
The Record. 


tailment program, Donald Nelson told 
him: “You ought to go down in his- 
tory as the only fellow in government 


who ever went into something and 
then had sense enough to pull out 
when the need for regulation was 
over.” 


A bouquet for 
eye-opener as 
handed it to 
1-24-42. 


Krug, but also an 
regards the man who 
him.—Business Week, 





Macassar Memories 

It is a long flight from the battle 
of Macassar to the Victorian par- 
lors of our great-grandparents, 
where each elegant chair and sofa 
had its anti-macassar. But in his- 
tory, as in daily life, the little 
things are curiously linked with 
the large. 

Near the southern tip of Celebes 
Island is a city and a region called 
Macassar, which lends its name to 
the strait in which American 
and Dutch air and naval forces 
have dealt a smashing blow to the 
Japanese. In the early decades of 
the 1800’s there came into vogue 
an unguent for the hair known as 
macassar oil, originally derived 
from a tree native to Celebes. 

Every well-groomed gentleman 
was supposed io dress his hair 
freely with the “incomparable oil.” 
As a consequence, when he rested 
his head against the back of a 
chair or sofa, he left a grease-spot 
on the upholstery. By way of pro- 
tection, careful house-keepers con- 
trived a covering for the exposed 
fabrics and called it an _ anti- 
Macassar. Later on, these coverings 
of cotton, wool or silk were known 
as “tidies.” They are still to be 
seen in many a Southern living- 











room.—From an Editorial in The 
Atlanta Journal. 
IDEALS 

A well-known American author 


told me how he had lectured for three 


months, and, growing a little tired 
of the strain of beautiful behavior 
and elevated morals, let his _per- 


formance rip in the very last lecture 
of all, and flung forth whatever reck- 
less wickedness and devastating cyni- 
cisms entered his head. When he had 
finished he waited for the roof to fall 
and crush him. Then he became aware 
of a little silvery lady tiptoeing to- 
wards him from the audience, the first 
to reach him from the crowd. “Oh, 
Mr. X,” she exclaimed, “how glad I 
am to find that we are both ideal- 
ists!”"—G. B. Srern, Another Part of 
the Forest, (Macmillan, $2.50). 
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IMITATION 

One evening Konrad Bercovici and 
his daughter were Charlie Chaplin’s 
guests. Chaplin was in a good mood, 
and started to give imitations. He 
imitated writers, actors, political fig- 
ures, his Jap servant, every one. 
Suddenly he sang at the top of his 
voice an aria from Italian opera. 
He sang it superbly. 

“Why, Charlie,” Bercovici’s daugh- 
ter exclaimed, “I never knew you 
could sing so beautifully.” 

“T can’t sing at all,” Chaplin an- 
swered. “I was only imitating Ca- 
ruso.”—SimpneEyY Skouisky, “10 Famous 
Hollywood Laughs,” Liberty, 1-31-'42. 


INGENUITY 

Sixty per cent of California’s vege- 
tables are grown by Japs, a _ fact 
which is giving Californians the “wil- 
lies” for fear of poisoning. One enter- 
prising Hollywood florist, finding it 
hard to obtain flowers, also supplied 
by unpopular Japs, has filled his shop 
with vegetables. Fashioning them in- 
to corsages and the like, he’s selling 
them like hotcakes with the slogan, 
“If you can’t eat ’em—wear ’em.’’— 
Condensed from Collier’s, 1-31-42. 


LAZINESS—Cure for 

An official in a famous concern 
solved the problem of the thumb- 
twiddling minor executive in an orig- 
inal and effective way. He hired an as- 
sistant for the timewaster. From that 
time cn, both were busy. 

The time-waster did not want his 
assistant to find out how little work 
he did; at the same time, he disliked 
to see the assistant sitting idle. 
Obliged to use his initiative, the 
formerly lazy man found more than 
enough work for two.—Frep C. KELLy, 
Coronet, 2-42. 


MERCHANDISING—In 

Wartime 

The odious doctrine that the custo- 
mer is always right has been exploded 
thruout our land (England) by Adolf 
Hitler, an ironical achievement. For 
who is he to dethrone despotism?.. . 
But a number of detestable people 
who used to bully counter hands are 
now under necessity of being polite 
and even humble. It is indeed delight- 
ful to watch milady of the Big House 
seeking the favour of some chit of 
sixteen who happens now to be en- 
throned behind a counter, monarch of 
coveted ware and dispenser even of 
a box of matches.—Ivor Brown, “Be- 
side the Unlit Window,” The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, England, 
12-19-41. 


The Man From Mars 


By Rosert P. VANDERPOEL, Financial Editor 


The man from Mars dropped in this 
morning. One could see he was a lit- 
tle on edge. 

He painted a picture of the people 
of these United States of America 
which was not altogether complimen- 
tary. 

It was a picture of small men and 
women intent upon their own selfish 
purposes even in the face of the 
gravest national danger in many gen- 
erations. He said: 

“I have gone into your grocery 
stores and seen men and, even more 
particularly, women buying not what 
they need but because they are afraid 
that later they will not be able to buy 
or will have to pay more. 

“The grocer’s shelves were almost 
bare, while home pantries are bulg- 
ing with food. If there is one man 
who is nor a patriot in times such as 
these, it is the hoarder. 

“T have gone into your department 
stores, your other retail establish- 
ments and have witnessed the greatest 
buying orgy in all history. 

“Men and women who just a few 
years ago, with millions of their fel- 
low countrymen out of work, were 
hoarding their money, grasping tight- 
ly foolish, idle dollars, today are 
spending in the same mad fashion. 

“Spending then would have created 
jobs, strengthened the nation. 

“Spending now, with millions of 
men drafted for the army and many 
millions more working night and day, 
creating armament so that the nation 
may live, interferes with the war 
effort. It takes materials which are 
needed for armament, it creates work 
for men and women who could better 
be used in national defense.” 

We tried to excuse our fellow 
Americans to the man from Mars, 
telling him that most of them little 
realized how selfishly they were act- 
ing, how detrimental was their be- 
havior to the national welfare. We 
told him that Americans with very. 
very few exceptions were patriotic 


and were willing to do almost any- 
thing they were asked to strengthen 
their nation and bring it victory in 
this war against aggression. 

He admitted this was probably true 
and said he knew of women who were 
giving long hours to Red Cross work 
and civilian defense endeavor but 
insisted that this did not excuse them 
for following practices that would 
send them to the concentration camps 
or the firing squads in totalitarian 
states. 

He cited the case of a woman who 
in a burst of patriotism had taken 
every dollar from her savings account 
to purchase Defense Bonds, and had 
then taken her current income and 
bought a lot of things she did not 
badly need but which she feared 
might advance in price or might be 
unavailable later. 

He said: 

“Instead of being a patriot as that 
woman thought she was, the truth 
is she was a traitor to her country. 

“In the Philippines Americans are 
facing realities. They are facing them 
as men and women in many other 
parts of the world have during the 
last two years or more. They know 
that they are going to stand or fall 
together. 

“The soldier who tried to profit at 
the expense of his buddy would be 
held in such contempt that he could 
hardly survive. The hoarder of food 
or ammunition would be subject to 
court-martial. 

“Are you people back here so far 
from the war that you think that you 
may act like a pack of wild beasts, 
that you deserve victory when you are 
selfish and greedy and do everything 
to make victory more difficult?” 

For a moment we were speechless 
and the man from Mars vanished as 
he had come, leaving us a bit discour- 
aged, wondering if our prayers for 
victory might not sound hollow to 
Him who knows all.—Chicago Herald- 
American. 


MORALE 

“Morale,” said the colored sergeant, 
“is what makes your laigs do what 
your haid knows ain’t possib!e.” 


PRAYER 

The fellow who prays on a one 
minute basis has to depend more on 
speed than on power. I have a feeling 
that one-minute praying has put the 


world into the mess it’s in today. . 
Let’s cut out this one-minute prayer 
idea at the very start. Even five min- 
utes would be chopping the daily de- 
votion down pretty fine. We've been 
doing our worshiping at too high 
speed for a long time, Our leaders 
should put some emphasis on the kind 
of devotion that takes precedence over 
most everything else, and the kind 
that can’t be done in a hurry.—Davr 
Boone, in his Syndicated Column. 
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News of the New 





AVIATION: Harry P. Trusty, in- 
ventor of the rumble seat, now has a 
new one—a device to dump an air- 
plane full of passengers swiftly, auto- 
matically under parachutes. Might 
have great value in emergency or for 
troop landings. Inventor Trusty is 
blind. 

M. I. T. scientists announce method 
of dispersing fog with calcium chlor- 
ide spray. Possible to make pathway 
for plane, but cost is about $5 per 
minute. 

Rureau of Standards has accurate 
method for measuring height of clouds. 
Great help to aviation. Tiny search- 
light is spotted on clouds and height 
computed by simple geometry, trian- 
gulation. 





“ ” 


BIOLOGY: Johns Hopkins U. an- 
nounces persons born during Spring 
are taller, heavier and (maybe) smart- 
er than those born during summer. 
Result of surveying 10,005 students. 
Students average 2” taller than a gen- 
eration ago. Biologists also assert 
children grow more rapidly today. 

“ ” 

GEOLOGY: Geological Society of 
America announces discovery of an 
electron ray which promises complete- 
ly new method of prospecting. May 
prove valuable in locating strategic 
war minerals. This “talking” ray has 
already detected manganese, copper 
and tungsten in laboratory tests. 

“ ” 

HORTICULTURE: A modern Eve, 
Mrs. Libbie Wilcox, of California, con- 
tributes the ultimate: a _ coreless 
apple. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: ‘Dr. Robt. G. Green, 
U. of Minn., bacteriologist releases re- 
sults of 10 years experiments to show 
that certain animal cancers are result 
of virus infections; opens way for 
similar experiments on human cancer. 

“ ” 

NUTRITION: U. of Pittsburgh sci- 
entists experimenting with theory that 
“war nerves” may in part be prevented 
thru vitamin-rich diet; that soldiers 
and civilians may be partially pro- 
tected from shock thru special food. 

“ ” 

RADIO: Dr. Lee DeForest, “father 
of radio,” has invented a “blackouter” 
—device connected to electric outlet 
and radio antenna, then left tuned to 
a major station 24 hours a day. When 
air-raid alarm is sounded on the air, 
electric lights in the household are 
automatically turned out. 


PREJUDICE—Jewish 

George M. Cohan, famous Broadway 
producer who has “undiluted Irish 
blood in his veins,” wired for room 
reservation at a certain hotel in Mi- 
ami Beach. The hotel mistook 
Cohan for a Jewish name and politely 
informed him that they accepted res- 
ervations for “an exclusive restricted 
clientele only.” Whereupon Co- 
han wired back to the hotel manage- 
ment: “Both of us have been mis- 
taken. You thought I was Jewish and 
I thought you were gentlemen!’’— 
Ben Lewis, “Between You and Me,” 
The Advocate, 1-9-'42. 


Sign on an Idaho garage: “Prices 
are born here and raised elsewhere.” 


PROPAGANDA~— Japanese 


Some fellows were sitting around 
my Brother Jim’s restaurant in Jim- 
town worrying. The radio’s given out 
another Jap claim of sinking a flock 
of American ships. They were won- 
dering if it could be true. 

It reminded me of the couple of 
men who were trying to out-do each 


other telling what big bass they'd 
caught in Wolf River. Along came 
another man and listened a_ while. 


Then he said his specialty was frogs. 
He said that the other day, so help 
him, he’d gigged a 22-inch bull frog. 
The first two men looked at him and 
said, “Now wasn't that a right sizable 
bull frog to be caught in this sec- 
tion?” 

Yes, it sure was a heap of bull frog, 
the third man told them, but he'd 
generally .noticed that any sort of 
fish caught out where nobody could 
be, just naturally ran to size. He said 
he'd weighed his bull frog. It came 
to exactly two pounds frog and 20 
pounds bull. 

I figured the Jap claims weigh out 
just about the same.—Set. ALvIN 
York, in his Syndicated Column. 


RELIGION—Conversion 


My old teacher at Harvard to'd us 
one day how an oysterman in Boston 
got converted, at a meeting, and took 
for his text, “Thou knowest I am an 
oysterman.” He said: “Isn't it won- 
derful that Christ revealed himself 
as an oysterman? He found us in the 
mud. He cracked our hard shells 
open, and found what we were meant 
for.” After the meeting one of the 
men who was not quite so moved told 
him that the text really was, “Thou 
knowest I am an austere man.” “I 
don’t care what it is,” was the reply, 
“I got eight converts from it.”— 
RuFus JONES. 





Public sugar swiper is already in 
evidence. Many restaurants have dis- 
continued lump sugar. Next step: re- 
move all sugar from table, ration it 
as in World War I. 

Sec’y Morgenthau announces no 
more Japanese silk in American pa- 
per money. They'll use nylon. 
Elimination of nickel in 5-cent piece 
will save enough vital metal this year 
to provide 4000 heavy tanks with 
armor plate. They’re also taking 
tin out of pennies, but you won’t be 
able to tell difference in appearance. 

Rubber racketeering has_ started 
and Truman committee is about ready 
to crack down on culprits. . . Experts 
can’t agree whether rubber shortage 


portends more or fewer accidents. 
Some say fewer cars, fewer accidents. 
Others contend older cars, inferior 


tires and tubes will increase danger... 
C. V. Anderson, President, Iowa Pro- 
fessional Golfer’s Ass’n. recommends 
elimination of water hazards on golf 
courses for duration of rubber short- 
age. .. For a bit of apt forecasting 
read Isaiah 3:18, “In that day the 
Lord will take away. . their round 
tires like the moon.” 

The rest of us may accept new 
schedules, but city officials of Colum- 
bus, Georgia, scorning new-fangled 
Yankee notions, will cling to the old 
time. A private at Camp Callan, 
Calif., got his repaired radio back 
with a notation: “No charge. Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor!” Now Uncle 
Sam’s a big-time junk man, selling 
waste materials from his own army 
camps, . . Kenneth Klanderud, Obert, 
Neb., didn’t want to be a burden to 
Uncle Sam, so he bought $300 worth 
of Defense bonds to finance his own 
uniform and equipment. 

The woman barber is coming back. 
Institutions of tonsorial art report 
record female enrollment. Speak- 
ing of barbers, Society for the Pre- 
servation and Encouragement of Bar- 
bershop Quartet Singing has given 
the gate to Sweet Adeline because of 
her hiccoughy prohibition past. Cur- 
rent.favorite: Dear Old Girl. 
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SPEECHES 

“Billy” (William Lyon) Phelps sug- 
gests a combined opening and closing 
remark to get the inexperienced 
speaker, called on for a few words, 
thru a difficult situation: 

“Gentlemen: I am a good linguist; 
I can speak three or four modern lan- 
guages; once I lived near a deaf-and- 
dumb asylum and learned to talk on 
my hands, but I cannot talk on my 
teet.’"—The Rotarian, 2-42. 





Rubber Reverberations 


By .mid January, the rubber 
shortage had spawned all manner 
of rumors, most of them as elastic 
as the precious commodity itself. 
You could hear that a set of new- 
ish tires would fetch $200 or better 
in the bootleg market (but no one 
seemed to know anyone who was 
willing to pay that kind of money.) 
Facetious ads were widely re- 
ported. Example: “For sale: 1938 
Packard, $100; with tires: $1100.” 

Many tire rationing boards were 
experiencing difficulty in  dis- 
tributing even the small allotments 
granted them. Plenty of applicants; 
but few could qualify. One board 
faced a plenty tough problem. 
Their allotment: one-quarter of a 
tire; one-quarter of a tube. 

Eddie Cantor, greatest worrier 
in show business, held forth dole- 
fully on what he termed the “au- 
tomobile sparking problem.” “What 
tire rationing has done to big busi- 
ness is nothing” he insisted “to 
what it has done to love.” 

But “Bugs” Baer summed up the 
typical American attitude when he 
said: “It is better to give up tires; 
it is better to give up motor cars; 
it is better to give up everything 
than to just give up.” 











UNITY—Japanese 

Japan has practically no political 
emigres. In almost every large city in 
the world there is a colony of per- 
manent exiles from Russia, Germany, 
or Italy who hope for the overthrow, 
or at least for the modification of the 
regimes of their native lands. But I 
can think of no Japanese subject of 
any consequence who ever left Japan 
as a political refugee or who is work- 
ing for the overthrow of the existing 
regime. Here is a rather formidable 
testimonal to the depth and strength 
of Japanese national solidarity.—W1,- 
LIAM HENRY CITAMBERLIN, “Who Are 
These Japanese?” The American Mer- 
cury, 2-42. 


American Scene 





Tin Pan Alley Bulletin 
By Ropert WILDER 

Unless something turns up soon, 
Johnny, now that he’s got his gun, 
is going to march off to the wars 
singing some _ pretty uninspiring 
music or fall back on a tune warmed 
over from the last fracas. 

The week end we spent in and 
around Tin Pan Alley in an effort 
to find out what the chances were for 
another “Over There,” and came away 
with the notion that the song-writing 
boys haven’t really put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel as yet. It takes an 
all-out effort to produce a “Rose of 
No Man’s Land,” “Tipperary” or “The 
Yanks Are Coming.” To date we have 
progressed only as far as “Mr. Jap 
You're a Sap,” “Good Bye Mama, I’m 
Off to Yokohama.” 

Of the songs sung during the last 
war, “The Rose of No Man’s Land” 
sold first, “Over There,” second. Mr. 
Cohan is supposed to have sold the 
latter for $25,000 outright, most of 
which was donated to war charities. 

As to song writing profits, we heard 
that the composers of, “My Sister and 
I,” Alex Kramer and Joan Whitney, 
hit a gold mine with the tune in 
England but so far they haven't real- 
ized a penny on the British sales. The 
prohibition against sending money out 
of the country has held up the royal- 
ties. When, though, the war is over 
the pair ought to be in for a nice 
piece of change. 


Over at Broadcast Music, Inc., we 
talked with Bob Sour, co-author of 
“They Started Something but We’re 
Going to End It,” a number which 
Kate Smith has recently clasped to 
her musical bosom. Sour told us that 
some thousand manuscripts a week, 
most of them in a patriotic theme, 
find their way to B. M. I. these days 
The trouble at the moment, however, 
is to find rimes for Kuala Lumpur, 
Balikpapan or Luzon. 


The week following the attack by 
the Japs on Hawaii nearly 500 songs 
were written about Pearl Harbor and 
Sour told us that they were still drift- 


ing in. Nothing resembling a hit, 
though, has appeared. Seven have 
been published. 

Before the entry of the United 


States practically all of the patriotic 
songs were being written by amateurs. 
The professional boys and girls, ap- 
parently were still wrestling with 
love and stuff. The moment the call to 
arms was given, however, the per- 
manent residents of Tin Pan Alley 
started to work. If nothing of conse- 
quence has been produced yet it is 
probably only because they are not 
warmed up. 

The curious thing about war songs 
is that those who write them do so 
for home consumption. They rarely 
expect the troops to take up the mel- 
odies. During the last war one of the 
most popular marching songs had 
nothing to do with war. It was 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail A’Wind- 
ing.” “Good Morning Mr. Zip-Zip-Zip,” 
“Hinkey Dinkey Parlez Vous,” K-K-K- 
Katy,” “Over There” and “The Yanks 
Are Coming” all had their places but 
by and large more men marched to 
the “Long, Long Trail” than any other 
composition. 

Up until we got into the war, ac- 
cording to Sour, the ballad-makers 
were grinding out “escape” songs, 
ditties calculated to keep one’s mind 
off the shooting. These and such 
musical treacle as “My Sister and I,” 
“A Nightingale Sang in Berkley 
Square” and the more recent meeting 
of the blue birds and Dover’s white 
cliffs, filled the throats of a song sing- 
ing public. The actual horrors of war 
didn’t become apparent until some- 
thing to do with Dear Mom, all the 
rookies miss your cookies, camp is 
fine but I sure miss that old mother 
o’mine hit the stands. We’re really in 
for it now.—New York Sun. 


W AR—Devastation 


Picasso, the world-renowned Span- 
ish painter, still is in Occupied 
France. His work is even appreciated 
by some of the Nazis there. One of 
the most prominent ones, Ambassador 
Otto Abetz, came to Picasso’s studio 


and admired a recent painting show- 
ing the ruins of the bombed city of 
Guernica. “This is wonderful,” Abetz 


complimented. “Did you really do 
this?” “No,” Picasso told the Nazi 
representative. “You did.’—LrEronarp 


Lyons, N. Y. Post. 
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A Love Letter 
By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 





The lusty Franklin was never in 
finer fettle than in his affaires d'amour, 
of which he had not a few. This let- 
ter is one of several written to 
Madame Helvetius, widow of a French 
philosopher. While United States 
Minister to France, in his 73rd year, 
Franklin instituted an ardent but un- 
successful courtship of the attractive 
widow. The excerpt quoted here is 
somewhat condensed from the original 
version, written in Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s courtly French. 





Nettled by your Resolution to re- 
main single for life in honor of your 
dear husband, 1 returned home, fell 
upon my Bed thinking myself dead, 
and found myself in the Elysian 
Fields, where I asked to be conducted 
to the presence of the philosopher 
Helvetius, He received me with great 
Courtesy, having known me, he said, 
by reputation for some time. He asked 
a thousand things about the War, the 
present state of Religion, of Liberty, 
and of Government in France. “You 
do not inquire about your dear one, 
Madame Helvetius; though she how- 
ever still loves you exceedingly, and 
it was not an hour ago that I was 
with her.” “Ah!” said he, “you stir 
the Memory of my old Happiness. But 
that must be forgotten in order to 
be content here. For several years at 
first I thought only of her. But at 
length I was consoled. I took another 
Wife. The most like her that I could 
find. She is not, ‘tis true, altogether 
so beautiful, but she has as much 
good Sense, a little more Humour, and 
she loves me without End. She is for- 
ever studying to please me; and she 
has just gone out to find the best 
Nectar and Ambrosia to regale me, 
stay with me and you shall see. 

At these words there entered the 
new Madame Helvetius, bearing Nec- 
tar. Instantly I recognized her to be 
Mistress Franklin, my old American 
Helpmate. I would have owned her. 
But she said coldly, “I was your good 
wife forty-nine years and four months, 
almost half a century; be content with 
that. Here I have found a new Bond, 
which will last for Eternity.” 

Displeased with this Refusal by my 
Euridice, I straightway made up my 
Mind to quit those ungrateful Shades, 
to come back to this good World, 
again to see the Sun and you. Here 
I am! Let us be avenged. : 


(sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


When Private the Heavyweight 
Champion Joe Louis Barrow was a 
little boy his mamma took him to De- 
troit’s child guidance bureau to get 
a psychologist’s advice about his fu- 
ture training. 

The bureau's files say the psycho- 
logist gave advice which in view of 
subsequent developments was down- 
right marvelous. The _ psychologist 
counseled: 

“Teach your son to do something 
with his hands.”—Freperick Ware, 
Omaha World-Herald. 


ee re ee 
“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


Cary GRANT 

The hotel manager was inter- 
viewing a group of colored men 
who had come to apply for a job 
as porter. 

“What,” he asked of Golden- 
fleece Jones, “is the difference be- 
tween courtesy and tact?” 

“Tha’s a pipe,” Goldenfleece an- 
swered at once. “The las’ place 
that I works I accidentally walk 
into a bathroom one day and 
theah a lady is sittin’ in the bath- 
tub. So I backs out and says, 
‘Beg pahdon, suh.’ That ‘Beg pah- 
don’ was courtesy—but, man, that 
‘suh’ was tact!”—Liberty. 


Munichers delight in relating the 
story of the head of the Munich Town 
Council’s, 350-pound Christian Web- 
er’s, sole visit to an art gallery, one 
in which the portraits of Nazi lead- 
ers were exhibited. After gazing at 
Hitler, Hess, Himmler, Hierl, and 
the other H’s, as well as the rest of 
the alphabet soup of Third-Reich 
brass hats, Christian peered intently 
and with ever-increasing anger at one 
particular frame. His huge jowls 
hoisted themselves ponderously into 
a frown; his little red eyes glared 
through their fleshy sockets. 

“That portrait of me is terrible. Re- 
move it at once. It makes me look 
like a pig,” Christian grunted to his 
adjutant. 

“Very well,” replied the subordi- 
nate obediently, calling an attendant. 
“Heil Hitler, Attendant; Herr Weber 
orders you to remove this mirror im- 
mediately.”"—Ernest R. Pope, Munich 
Playground, (Putnam, $2.75). 


Eleanor Roosevelt discussed with 
Mrs. Ernest K. Lindley the housing 
shortage in Washington. They had 
explored the various sectors of the 
capital and discovered only few 
vacancies. “Furthermore,” Mrs. Lind- 
ley reminded, pointing to a tremen- 
dous pile of letters, “we must arrange 
rooms for these thousands of scrub- 
women.” “Scrubwomen?” asked 
Mrs. Roosevelt. ... “Yes. And by the 
time the war is over this will be the 
cleanest city in the world,” explained 
Mrs. Lindley. “‘Because all these let- 
ters say that the writer wants to 
come here and is willing to do any- 
thing, even if it means scrubbing 
floors.””-—Lronarp Lyons, in his Syn- 
dicated Column. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


An ambulance arrived at the scene 
of an accident to rescue the badly-in- 
jured driver. Carefully placing the 
semi-conscious man on the stretcher, 
the attendants lifted him into the am- 
bulance. Dazedly the patient glanced 
back at his car, Suddenly his eyes 
opened wide and he turned to the 
stretcher bearers. “Say fellows,” he 
gasped, “would you have time to take 
the tires off of my car and put them 
in here with me?” 





